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BOOKMAKERS. 


In these days of amateur casuals, well-to-do paupers, 
and unconvicted criminals, who risk all sorts of 
inconveniences and dangers that the public may 
be supplied with accurate information, something 
certainly ought to be told us about ‘ our betters ;’ 
the people amongst us who earn their livelihood by 
making bets. Here is a large and rapidly increas- 
ing profession, having offices in the best parts of 
the West End and the City, boasting of its clerks, 
keeping its banker's account, and advertising itself 
everywhere ; and yet the general public scarce know 
anything about it compared with their knowledge 
of other social evils. Preach as we may, nothing 
will ever completely suppress betting, but it will 
surprise a great many people who are ready enough 
to acknowledge this, to learn into what a thoroughly 
organised system the practice has gradually grown. 
There must be, of course, two parties to a bet: in 
racing matters these are, the layer of the odds, and 
the taker of the odds—the bookmaker and the 
backer. With the latter, we have little or nothing 
to do ; it is the bookmaker only who finds betting 
such a paying business. For the most part, the 
professional better is an intelligent, strong-lunged 
individual, who has probably been connected with 
horse-racing in one way or another as long as 
he can remember—not too refined, not too well 
educated, not too patrician in appearance; but 
civil, sober, and certainly persevering. 

We are now speaking, of course, of the acknow- 
ledged bookmaker, not the counterfeit scamp—in 
racing argot, termed a ‘ welsher’—who takes the 
backer’s money, and afterwards forgets to settle. 
Some of these professed betters are really worth 
many thousands of pounds. Suppose you want 
to invest a sovereign (do not be offended, reader, 
I am putting a purely imaginary case) on, say a 
‘double event,’ that is, you want to back two differ- 
ent horses to win two different races, and the odds 
obtainable are one thousand to one. You are 
naturally anxious that in the event (a very doubt- 
ful one, of course) of your winning, you shall get 
your money, and with fully a half-dozen ‘com- 


mission agents’ who advertise in the various sport- 
ing papers you would be quite safe. There are 
perhaps one or two with whom you could invest 
a ten-pound note at the same odds, and be certain 
of your money. It must be a very profitable pro- 
fession, then, say you. Carefully followed, it is. 
As a rule, the bookmaker wins. He may have a 
temporary reverse now and then, but in the long- 
run he is certain to be the gainer. If he makes 
his ‘ book’ properly, he cannot possibly lose. He 
takes care to lay not more than a certain sum 
against any horse in the race, and as, if the odds 
are tolerably favourable, he receives that sum over 
the horses that do not win, at the very worst he 
pays away, say L.100 on account of the winning 
horse, and receives L.100 on account of the losing 
ones. 

But all the horses are not backed to the 
same extent, and some are not backed at all. If 
one of the former should win, there is a balance, 
more or less large, in his favour—he pays away, 
say only L.50, and receives the L.100. If one of 
the latter should win, he has to pay nothing at all, 
and takes the whole of the money for which the 
other horses were backed. Strange as it may 
seem, this latter occurrence—which is grimly 
called ‘skinning the lamb’—is by no means rare. 
It happens in small races, where one or two 
horses are considered certain to win, and nothing 
else is backed. If the favourites are very ‘hot’ 
ones—that is, if they have been backed very 
heavily—such an event is a great stroke of fortune 
for the bookmakers. Those on the spot shout like 
mad school-boys when they see the favourites beaten, 
and an outsider—whose name they haven't once 
‘ pencilled ’—rush past them lengths ahead of the 
field. Sometimes only one is backed, where the 
runners are few, and a horse of superior class is 
amongst them. Under such circumstances, it might 
be thought good policy for the bookmakers to shut 
their books, and cry ‘Full’ to the eager backers ; 
but, as a rule, they accept the challenge manfully, 
and take their chance. Now and then, even this 
tremendous favourite that ‘could not lose’ is beaten, 
and they have their reward. Sometimes they lose 
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by not laying. Not more than a month or two ago, 
a race was run at Newmarket which was regarded 
as an infallible certainty for one horse—odds of 
3 or 4 to 1 being laid on its winning, and long 
prices against the remaining four or five com- 
petitors. A London bookmaker, led away by the 
eagerness of those wishing to back it, declined 
to lay at all against that one horse, but betted 
_— freely against the second favourite. 
kers would themselves have laid almost any 
wy in their anxiety to ‘get on, as it is called ; 
ut the horse was beaten, and beaten, too, by the 
second favourite, against which this astute ‘ pro- 
fessional’ had laid so heavily. Here was a precisely 
opposite case to that instanced just now—the 
bookmaker had to pay over the winning horse 
without receiving a shilling. It is not often, how- 
ever, that this reverse method of ‘skinning the 
lamb’ tells against the bookmaker ; indeed, when 
these plucky gentlemen are ‘ hit hard, as we read 
in the sporting press, it is only because they had 
been betting with more freedom than prudence. 
They have a prejudice against a favourite, and they 
‘pencil’ the odds against it, till the backers are 
fairly tired. The horse wins, and they lose largely, 
but only because they forsake the clear and simple 
principles of their craft, and indulge in feelings 
and prejudices, 

It would be curious to find out on what system 
the bookmaker fixes his prices. It may seem 
strange, but, as a rule, he settles the odds he will 
lay with little or no reference to the merits of the 
horses engaged. This may influence him to a cer- 
tain extent in the large races, but very seldom 
troubles him in the smaller ones. When he is 
issuing his Derby list, he may perhaps study the 
entry with some amount of care, and he will of 
course refuse a long price against the horse that 
ran well as a two-year old ; and, on the contrary, 
will give you five hundred to one against the ani- 

who was turned out of training six months 
ago, and will probably never see a starting-post 
again. But generally the bookmaker is only influ- 
enced by one consideration—the money. To be 
explicit: his price is, say forty to one against a 
certain horse in a handicap. There is a commis- 
sion out in its favour, and he lays against it. After 
betting three or four forties, he says: ‘ This won't 
do ; there’s a run on this thing ;’ and down 
his price to thirty-five, thirty-three, thirty. But 
the run continues, and the price is still lessened, 
until the horse becomes a warm favourite. At first 
sight, this seems a curious way of conducting busi- 
ness. Fancy a hosier, after selling two or three 
pair of gloves at four shillings, suddenly altering 
their price to five shillings, and then to six shillings 
and seven shillings, as the custom increases. But 
after all, it is only the law of supply and demand 
put into peculiar operation. Something must be 
made favourite, and the bookmaker’s only guide is 
the money—the eagerness evinced by the backers 
to get ‘on.’ Very severe are the contests waged 
between these sworn foes. But they never merge 
into open conflict ; it is always a war of strategy. 
For instance, an owner thinks his horse is ‘ well 
in’—that is, lightly weighted for the Dorking 
Handicap, and commissions an agent to invest for 
him, say a thousand pounds at the best price 
rocurable. ‘Telegrams are sent to Manchester, 
irmingham, Liverpool, and other large towns, to 

ut on certain sums with certain bookmakers at a 

ed day and hour. The same arrangements are 


made in London; and at the same moment, at a 
dozen different places all over the kingdom, the 
money is quietly and effectually put on. Soon the 
wires are at work again—this time in the interests 
of the bookmakers—apprising layers of the com- 
mission out, and the price now being laid ; but it is 
too late; the mischief is done, and the owner is 
‘on’ at a long price. An instance of the almost 
masonic brotherhood which exists between book- 
makers was furnished at Newmarket at the begin- 
ning of the year. When Plaudit arrived from his 
stables in Yorkshire, to run for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, there was immense age | among the 
‘profession’ to get a look at him. Opinions were 
greatly divided ; but on the morning before the 
race, before he had well taken his first canter on 
the heath, the telegraph-office was besieged, and 
some hundreds of telegrams were sent off to all 
parts of England to ‘lay against Plaudit’ In this 
case, the layers were in the right; the horse had 
had a hurried and insufficient preparation, and was 
dis: fully beaten. 
me of the large bookmakers have regu- 
larly appointed agents at the different training- 
stables, to watch and report to their employ- 
ers the health and condition of the different 
horses, and the amount of work they are doing. 
But the owners are equal even to this emer- 
ney. It is no uncommon thing for a ‘crack’ 
orse to be painted and disguised, and sent out 
with a string of inferior horses, to put the watchers 
off their guard ; or, a horse will be cuddled up in 
his stable all day, and take his exercise at night. 
In these cases, the telegram will go up to town: 
‘ Distinction has had no work for eight days, and 
has not been out to-day ;’ and back will go the 
oe immediately. Of the winner of last year’s 
erby, it was reported in the sporting press, for 
weeks and weeks before the race, that he was doing 
no work, that he only cantered occasionally, and 
then never up-hill, but always on the flat, or down- 
hill. One of the joint-owners is reported to have 
said since, ‘that no horse in the world required 
more work than Hermit, and no horse had more.’ 
But without this testimony, the result proves that 
the watchers were altogether wrong. The horse 
must have had work, and plenty of it, to win a race 
like the Derby. The truth is, the bookmakers 
were beaten by the superior tactics of the stable ; 
the horse was galloped secretly. It was, besides, 
reported industriously that he had broken a small 
blood-vessel, and that the owners had purchased 
another horse that was considered to have a fair 
chance of winning; more than this, the ‘crack’ 
jockey that was to have ridden it was relinquished ; 
and as evidencing the utter hopelessness with 
which the stable regarded their chance, not a 
shilling was invested on the horse for three or 
four weeks together. These combined tactics told, 
and the once ‘hot’ favourite gradually receded, 
till forty, fifty, and even sixty-six to one could be 
obtained about his chance. 

It is very probable that these measures were 
only adopted in self-defence. The owner and 
trainer of a Derby favourite have an anxious 
time of it. A trainer may scent mischief, and 
in the interests of his employers, he must adopt 
every means to avert it. The owner may say: 
‘What do they mean by “knocking my horse 
out” like this? He is as well as ever he was. I 
shall shew them what I think of their judgment 


by putting some more money on it immediately. 
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The more cautious trainer replies: ‘If you put 
another shilling on the horse between this 
and the race, I shall wash my hands of the 
business altogether. Never mind my reasons. I 
have got to get the horse to the and to get 
him there safe and sound. If there’s any real 
mischief intended, there’s no better game in the 
world than to pretend that we’ve lost faith in the 
horse’s chance. If we throw him up, the book- 
makers will throw him up too, and our enemies— 
wherever they are—will follow suit. Once at the 
post, you may back him as long as you please, and 
if the price is a hundred to one, so much the better 
for you.’ And in memory of the many instances 
that have happened of horses being tampered with 
on the eve of important engagements, the trainer’s 
caution would be by no means excessive-—But to 
revert. When Hermit got to the post, his condi- 
tion, designedly or otherwise, was almost pitiable. 
He looked ill, worn, and ragged. He was pointed 
at only to be derided. The hostility of the 
‘ professionals’ broke out afresh. Long prices were 
outed out against him with most persistent 
iteration, only responded to here and there by the 
quiet backer, who knew that the horse was nearly 
as fit and well as anything at Epsom. A few 
moments before the start—when the excitement 
was dammed up by an awful suspense, only to 
burst through again with a wild roar in a little 
time—just then the owners of the despised horse 
were taking a thousand pounds to fifteen over and 
over again of the unwary layers. A little longer, 
and the race was over, and the bookmakers were 
bewailing their simplicity in the agonies of defeat. 
But the bookmaker always has his revenge ; it 
is only a question of time. Give him a large 
handicap, and he is thoroughly at home. He will 
rub his hands and chuckle as he thinks of the 
harvest to be made. In one or two of the ~~ 
handicaps, horses are backed. even before the 
entries are published. The backer, however, 
knows beforehand that he must take his chance; 
and so, should the horse he has backed not be 
entered, the bookmaker retains the money all the 
same. After the entries are published, horses are 
still backed—generally at a hundred to one—in 
anticipation of the declaration of weights. When 
those are out, backers still put their money down 
on their ‘fancies,’ as they call them, in anticipa- 
tion of the acceptances, So that the backer who 
invests his money before the horses are entered, 
runs three several risks: in the first place, the 
horse may not be entered at all; in the second 
= he may be unfavourably weighted by the 
dicapper; and in the third place, his owner 
may not choose to accept at the weights imposed. 
Horses are occasionally so manifestly out of a race, 
by reason of the undue weight allotted them, that 
the owners strike them out directly the weights 
are published. But notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, there are always peer. J of people 
ready to take the long price as compensation for 
the remote chance, weeks before the weights are 
out. A hundred to one is a very inviting figure, 
and if the horse only happens to be favourably 
treated by the handicapper, the price will go u 
immediately, and the backer will be able to hedge ; 
that is, after omy bpd L.100 to L.1, he will be 
able to lay L.60 to L.3, and so be sure of winning 
at least L.2, with the p t of winning L.40. 
But these ‘good things’ seldom come off. The 
en take hundreds and hundreds of pounds 


over horses that are doomed never to see the 
t; horses are scratched by their owners at the 

t moment, and the money invested on these 
goes to swell the bookmaker’s bag; and lastly, 
the backer has got the race itself to chance; and 
in a well-adjusted handicap, this is a mere turn of 
chance. Anything may win. There are perhaps 
thirty starters or more, and accidents may happen, 
and do happen often a in so large a field. Or 
the horse you have backed may have all his ener- 

ies worried out of him by a dozen false starts, or 

e may have the race ‘in hand,’ and lose it after 
all by the clumsy riding or want of judgment of 
the jockey on his back. All these — go to 
help the bookmaker, and it would be an odd thing 
indeed if, with so much in his favour, he could yet 
manage to lose. 

There is one kind of bet which is greatly affected 
by backers—the double-event bet before alluded 
to. The method of calculating the odds against a 
double event is to —e the price of one horse 
by the price of the other. If one horse is at, say 20 
to 1, and the other at 30 to 1, the price obtainable 
rg both of them winning will be 600 to 1. 

is double-event betting is a most profitable 
thing for the bookmakers. The backer seldom if 
ever wins a large double event. It is, of course, a 
common thing enough for the first of the two 
events to come off; in that case, the backer writes 
to the bookmaker apprising him of his good-for- 
tune. He thus ‘stands’ the entire odds 6V0 tol 
against the second horse. But the horse may have 
been scratched in the meantime, or it may have 
gone back to a very long price; and even if it 
starts, it a. not win, and then the backer gets 
—., at all; that is, if he lets the bet stand. 
Generally, he sells the bet to the bookmaker, but 
always at a disadvantage, unless, as is of course 
sometimes the case, the second horse has become a 
good favourite in the interval between the i 
of the bet and the running of the first race. Asa 
tule, double-event bets are losing ones for the 
backer, even if both horses should happen to win. 
How can this be? it may be said. e will see. 
Take the odds quoted just now—20 against one 
horse, and 30 against the other—600 to 1 in all. 
Should both horses win, the backer receives just 
L.600 and his own sovereign back—in all L.601. 
But had he invested his sovereign simply on the 
first horse, and, that winning, put the proceeds, 
L.21, on the second horse at 30 to 1, he would have 
received L.630 and his money back—in all 1.651 
—a gain of just L.50. Of course, this is supposing 
that the price of the second horse remains un- 
altered. It may be either longer or shorter, after 
the issue of the first race, but as the backer takes 
the chance of both, it does not materially affect 
the argument. The only cases in which the result 
of the first race can shorten the price of the second 
horse, is when the horses chosen are the same, or 
are both in the same stable. But here the book- 
makers step in and say: ‘If you select only one 
horse for the two races, or two horses that are 
trained in the same stable, we can only give you 
half the multiplied odds’ The truth is, the avari- 


p|cious backer, eager to become suddenly rich, is 


dazzled by the long prices offered, and bets without 
calculation. 

But there are bookmakers and bookmakers ; 
and the foolish backer may send, and very often 
does send, his money to one of the latter class, 
These spurious sportsmen adopt many aliases; and, 
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despite the really close vigilance of the editors of 
the sporting papers, advertise in great force just 
before the large races. If they publish a list of 
prices, they may generally be detected, for they are 
always willing to lay a point or two over the 
market odds. Some of them combine the business 
of tipsters with that of betting, and proclaim that 
they know the certain winner of a race, which they 
will send you for twelve stamps; or, if you prefer 
it, will invest your money for you, guaranteeing 
to return you L.18 for every sovereign sent. Very 
loud and dogmatic are the assertions of these 
prophetic gentlemen. Here is a chance for the 
needy : 
EAD THIS.—Another great surprise in store for 
the St Leger ; other Moral nor Achievement 
will win; my slashing outsider will outpace both. 
Great Yorkshire Handicap pick is so favourably 
weighted that it cannot lose. A good double event 
for all who would winter well: it. I can get 
ou L.300 for L.1, L.150 for 10s. L.75 for 5s., and 
87 for 2s. 6d. Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
picks at 100 to 1 each. The three for eighteen 
stamps. Address, A. A.; &c. 
‘The three for eighteen stamps.’ Only sixpence a 
winner. Why, the man who refuses to clutch at 
such a bargain does not deserve to win a penny, 
and the man who is bold enough to send the stamps 
in question deserves—to lose them. ; 
ere is an air of gaiety about the next advertise- 
ment which is exceedingly reassuring; so very 
pleasant a gentleman must be incapable of deceiving 
anybody. Whether the information so purchased 
will the buyer echo the advertiser's delightful 
‘Ha, ha!’ is somewhat doubtful. We should be 
inclined to fancy that the laugh always remained 
with the tipster. 
A! HA !—Hermit will not get a place in the St 
Leger—I will send a splendid double event at 
500 to 1—Great Yorkshire Handicap and St Leger. 
Send two stamps, also one envelope stamped and 
addressed, to G. SHARPMAN ; &c. 
The propensity for bling will never be wholly 
breast, but the un- 
reasoning greed which can make the existence of 
such men as these = constitutes the strongest 
censure that can be passed on the evil effects of 
betting. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MR WALTER DAYTON MAKES 
INQUIRIES ABOUT ADAMS. 


*I am very much honoured, sir, I am sure;’ and 
Mrs Trippety, in her rustling silks and flying 
ribbons, courtesied. ‘I shall not be comfortable, sir, 
unless you take a chair. This’—and the matron 
reached a cushioned one out of a corner—‘is the 
one Sir Arthur used. I often had visits from the 
late baronet. Please take the chair, sir. These 
remarks were addressed to Mr Walter Dayton, who, 
curiously enough, was imitating Adams in the 
matter of visiting the old housekeeper in her own 
Toom. 

‘Oh, never mind the chair,’ was his answer ; but, 
in the act of uttering the words, he sat himself 
down on it notwithstanding. ‘You know every- 
body here, don’t you, Mrs ‘Tri ~—< the ser- 
vants and people at the , 1 mean?’ Walter 
— was very pale to-day, and had a disturbed 
ook. 


‘I have been here a great many years, and have 
managed the house for three holders of the title, 
sir,’ replied the portly old lady, gradually sinking 
into her own soft chair. 

‘I knew you had been here a desperate long 
time, so it is natural you should know everybody. 
I want you to tell me all about Adams—Adams 
the secretary,’ 

‘I do not quite understand you, sir. Mr Adams 
is considered a highly respectable young gentleman.’ 
This was replied with a little reserve: Adams, as 
we have seen, had successfully ingratiated himself 
with the housekeeper. 

‘Yes. But where does he come from? Do you 
know who he is?’ 

‘No, sir. Iam not acquainted with his relatives ; 
I don’t know where any of them live.’ 

‘I guessed you wouldn’t! I expected he hadn’t 
let anything out; but I thought, by some accident, 
= might have learned something. So you don’t 

ow?’ Ina a way, the speaker surveyed 
his still rather wristbands. 

‘It was not any business of mine, sir, and I have 
never inquired,’ was the stiff answer. ‘I believe 
he would have told me if I had asked him, 

‘Doyou? Then I think you are mistaken. But 
that isn’t it. He has been here’—— 

‘I can only say, sir, he has conducted himself 
very well all the time he has been at the Lodge,’ 
interrupted Mrs Trippety, fanning herself with a 
broad ribbon. She was visibly growing heated. 
‘ He has kept most regular hours, and’—— 

*Not last night, he didn’t!’ in turn broke in 
But no doubt he has been all 
right in those ways ; I am not asking you to give 
him a bad character; but I ae to tell me 
how long he has been here, and where he was 
before. you know where he was before?’ and 
the speaker leaned forward for the answer with 
more excitement in his manner than the occasion 
seemed to call for. 

‘I understood he came down from Londor. to 
the Lodge. Iam not at all certain; still, I think 
it was London,’ 

‘London! That is like saying a man belongs 
to England’ 

‘Indeed, sir! But I cannot help that;’ and the 

lady, not at all satisfied with the conversation, 
to chair, and to 
grow very di in her speech. 

‘No, you cannot help London being so big ; but 
how long has Adams been at the Lodge? One can 
get to know that, I should think !’ 

‘The steward, sir, would be able to tell you ; or, 
if you asked Fa uncle ; I should suppose he 
knows. Mrs Trippety now set two ribbon-ends in 
motion as impromptu fans. 

‘I thought you knew yourself when everybody 
came. Don’t think it is not all right ; but 1 have 
a ——- reason for wanting to know about 
A I can’t see why you shouldn’t tell me 
how long he has been here.’ He stared wonder- 
ingly at the matron in the chair as he muttered: 
‘Someway, I can’t get on with anybody!’ 

‘At a rough guess, I should say Mr Adams’ 
(laying stress upon the ‘Mr,’ which Walter 
Dayton had persistently omitted) ‘has been at the 
Lodge seven years or thereabouts. It was just 
after the Duke visited Sir Mark, when the state- 
rooms were refurnished.’ 

‘Seven years! be I can remember him as 
long as that, quite. He was here when I used to 
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come down in the summer from school, long before 
I went to Cambridge.’ 

‘I cannot give any further information,’ grandly 
replied Mrs Trippety. ‘He may possibly have 
been here eight or nine years.’ 

‘Of course, you are acquainted with my uncle’s 
affair?’ after a short pause, rather sullenly said 
Walter. ‘Everybody knows of that. It is the 
reason why all the servants now treat me so 
differently ; my boots are not half cleaned as they 
ought to be—see here!’ and he raised one foot. 
‘You know all this about Sir Mark and Miss 
Eddowes ?’ 

‘A very beautiful lady, they tell me, and quite 
young; so that there may be . a family, 
maliciously observed the offended housekeeper— 
the real truth being that she would much rather 
have seen Sir Mark buried than wedded, but her 
present visitor had utterly displeased her. 

‘It does not matter to me, with a doleful 
attempt at a janty air remarked Walter Dayton. 
*I am going into the army; you will soon be rid 
of me.’ 

ressed in sight o rospect ippety. 
should my uncle wll be the 
now; I wish to see him. Good-morning, Mrs 
Trippety,’ said he, hurriedly rising from his chair. 
‘If you couldn’t tell me what I asked, of course 
ou couldn’t ; but I must say you don’t seem very 
friend to me?” Saying this in the tones of an 
injured person, he out of the room, leaving 
the housekeeper still busily fanning herself. 

Altogether, there was an extraordi manner 
about Walter Dayton. It was not only that his 
linen was of yesterday, or that his neck-tie was loose, 
or his boots a little dimmed (as he had complained), 
nor even that his hair was somewhat tumbled ; 
there were indications in the expression of his face, 
as well as in his speech, that he was possessed of 
some extraordinary knowledge, and that his brains 
were sadly perplexing themselves about it. 

‘Don’t hesitate. What is it? Have you 
changed Spe mind, and thought of some other 
regiment ?’ asked Sir Mark in the library a few 
minutes afterwards. 

‘No, uncle; that is not it, replied Walter with 
some embarrassment. 

‘Well?’ and the baronet shewed a little irrita- 
tion. His —— entrance into the library had 
ap to disturb him, for, at sight of him, he 
hastily huddled away into a desk of the writing- 
table some — he was busy with, and he now 
sat with the lid of the desk in his hand, awaiti 
Walter’s further communication. Sir Mark sti 
wore a close-fitting velvet cap on his head, and did 
not seem nearly to have recovered from the effects 
of his wound. ‘ What is it ?’ he repeated testily. 

. . wish to ask you, uncle, about Adams—who is 
e 

‘What!’ came in a hollow exclamation from Sir 
Mark’s lips, his face suddenly blanching, and he 
dropped the desk-lid with a crash. Walter stared 
at him, astonished at the effect his simple question 
had produced. ‘Why do you ask that?’ and the 
baronet, rising slowly from his chair, went forward 
a pace or two. 

*You are ill, uncle !’ 

‘Why, why, I say? Answer me ;’ and Sir Mark 
waved Walter back as he advanced to his assistance. 

. me ; only he meddles with your affairs too 
much. 


Sir Mark scrutinised his nephew closely. ‘I am 
not quite strong yet, and—and it was of no con- 
sequence,’ he said, attempting a sickly smile. ‘ What 
does it signify to you who he is?’ he quickly 
added, turning about and going back to his seat. 
Having regained the chair, he clutched at the 
keys in the lock of the desk, extricated them, and 
put them away in his pocket. ‘You will both be 
gone soon,’ he murmured, as if talking to himself. 
‘If you have nothing else to say, see me about 
the commission to-morrow. But take time for 
your choice. I shewed you the agent’s letter; 
there is no need to hurry for a day or two.’ 

‘I came to tell you what I saw last night,’ 
blundered out the nephew ; ‘but I scarcely can 
tell how to begin. If I knew where Adams came 

*I don’t care what you saw last night,’ angri 
broke in the Adams ! be he 
from London; but don’t you a too closely 
about him. I conclude you have found him eaves- 
dropping, or something of the kind.’ While he 
was ing these a remarks, the speaker 
shifted about uncomfortably. ‘ Eaves-dropping is 
generally only detected by others who engage in it !’ 

‘I was not eaves-dropping!’ said Walter, in 
surprise. ‘I did not feel that I could sleep, and 
came down-stairs, out by the side-door, for a stroll 
on the drive—that was how I saw them,’ 

‘Them! Who?’ 

‘Adams and a female, sir. Of course, I do not 
understand it ; but, from what they said, it would 
almost appear they pretended there was a Lady 
Dayton, uncle !’ 

An expression of the wildest amazement, mixed 
with something very like fear, quickly spread over 
Sir Mark’s ool face. ‘What did you say?’ he 
yr agen staring at his nephew, as again he rose from 

is seat. 

‘That rascal Adams called her Lady Dayton !’ 
added Walter, once more greatly surprised at his 
uncle’s demeanour. 

‘Out of the room, sir!’ cried Sir Mark, stamping 
his foot. ‘What do you mean by talking in this 
way? You have been trained by your mother. I 
see it, sir; but I will punish you for this.’ 

Poor Walter, his pe brains more bemuddled 
than ever, retreated backwards towards the door, 
his wide, perplexed eyes still fixed on his uncle. 

‘You say you saw Adams and a woman!’ said 
Sir Mark, raising his hand just as Walter had 
‘Where 
was it? 

* At the front entrance, sir. 

‘When 

‘ Late last night.’ 

‘What woman? You do not mean Miss 
Eddowes, sir? How could she and Adams’—— 

*O no, uncle. From the voice and appearance, 
it was an elderly female.’ 

‘ Adams and an elderly woman!’ scarcely articu- 
lately murmured Sir Mark, glaring at his nephew. 
‘Here, here!’ he continued, motioning with his 
finger for him to return. ‘Tell me all. 

‘I felt I could not sleep, and went down first to 
the bowling-green,’ Walter, re-advancing 
towards the hearth. ‘I then thought I would see 
whether your " ~ was out, and crossed over on 
the front wand ; but there was only the night-lamp 
burning through. your window.’ 

‘I went to sleep early. Go on.’ 


‘While I was standing among the shrubs, @ 
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smoking my cigar, I heard footsteps, and then 
voices, At first, I thought they were poachers, and 
I started to steal round and awaken some of the 
men-servants. I should have done so if they had 
been poachers ; but I heard Adams's voice, and I 
saw it was a woman that was with him. 

‘Why, there was no moon last night!’ fiercely 
put in the pallid baronet, chuckling faintly, as he 
staggered back towards his chair, his strength 
seeming to fail him. 

‘No, sir; but it was very starlight’ 

‘Then they would have seen you!’ 

‘I was among the shrubs, where I had gone to 
look up to your window’ 

*But Adams! You say Adams!’ repeated Sir 
Mark in surprised tones. ‘How came you to mix 
Adams in this story ?’ and as he scrutinised Walter 
beneath his eyebrows, his hands twitched violently. 

*I saw him quite plainly, and it is not a story, 
uncle’ Again the speaker's face flushed and his 
eyes grew very bright. 

‘Do you mean to tell me this is not all a lie— 
that it is not something your mother has told you?’ 
The baronet, as he spoke, stretched out shaking 
fingers towards the bell-ro ‘If you persist in 
that, t as the scandal will be, I will ring 
for Adams. Yes, sir; don’t think I am to be 
intimidated—he can tell you nothing more than 
that he came from London. I will ask him where 
he was last night, at the time you are lying about, 
and I - make him prove it! Now, sir, what do 

8a, 

‘I would rather you did not ring for him, sir: 
we had a quarrel yesterday,’ hesitatingly replied 
the nephew, blushing. 

‘Oh, you had a quarrel! And this is how you 
take your revenge? Ha, ha! I knew you would 
not have him rung for—I thought you would not 
be able to face it out!’ 

‘I will ring for him myself, uncle, if you think 
so, suddenly answered Walter with a determined 
air, hastily approaching the bell-rope. His uncle, 
* he seized it, clutched his hand and stayed 


‘Let me see your face,’ he demanded in a kind 
of hoarse whisper, fixing his own staring eyes on 
Walter's. ‘Do you wish me to think you believe 
what _ have told me?’ 

‘I have told you only what I saw and heard, 
uncle,’ firmly replied Walter, returning the look 
unflinchingly. 

‘Then you have been dreaming as well as me!’ 
Sir Mark said, after a second or two’s pause ; then, 
lowering his own gaze, he muttered half-broken 
words which could not be distinguished. ‘It is a 
dream you have had, but it does not matter any- 
thing. Iam not quite strong yet, and a little thing 
upsets me. You were asleep, tell you. Go upto 
my room and bring me my medicine ; and I have 
some business matters to attend to. Go—go!’ 

Walter, without making any answer, went at 
once ; indeed, he hurried from the room as if glad 
to escape. His uncle, with an unsteady footstep, 
followed to the door, and he remained waiting, just 
behind it, until Walter returned. Opening the 
door a few inches, he took from him the bottle he 
brought, and then reclosed the door with a snap, 
not exchanging a word with his nephew. Going 
back to the hearth, he put the phial on the mantel, 
his hand shaking so much that the bottle clattered 
on the polished surface as he deposited it. 

(2, ‘This is his mother! Before she went away, she 


told him something, and he has concocted this, 
They shall both suffer for it ;’ and the speaker, con- 
tracting his id features angrily, a into 
his chair. ‘It is either his mother, or, if he is not 
lying there, it must be a dream.—But the keepers 
say there is a woman comes about the Lodge!’ 
he suddenly added, starting upright in his seat, 
‘ Pooh!—nonsense!’ he hurriedly went on. ‘ That 
is some woman who lives in the village with a 
bird-man. There it is—there it is!’ he repeated 
in pleased tones. ‘ Wat’s mother has told him 
something of her guess, and he has heard the 
keeper's story.’ The baronet rubbed his rustling 
hands together, and chuckled grimly. ‘But why— 
why should he connect Adams with her ?’ he asked 
a second later. ‘No;Iam nervous enough now; 
I'll not think about it; you may aie make 
something out of nothing in that way. I will, 
however, destroy these, as I was going to do before.’ 
Lifting the desk-lid, he took out a parcel of letters. 
‘Nobody can have tampered with the desk; but 
I’ll make sure. Eleanor knows nothing—it was 
but a guess—and Ill burn them all’ Turning, 
and loosening the papers as he did so, he dropped 
them into the grate. They ily caught the 
blaze, and as they crackled and curled like livi 
things, he seized the poker, and excitedly mix 
the ashes together, so as to destroy all possible 
traces. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. 
Quite hurriedly, he staggered over to one of the 
windows, which gave a splendid view of the Lodge 
grounds and of the estate beyond. The sun was 


‘shining brightly, and the lake glittered with its 


golden rays—the swans, lazily floating near the 
dark-shadowed bridge, shewing whiter even than 
usual, Wherever the eye turned, the trees were 
waving lightly in the wind, by which the 
beneath was rippled into grayish waves ; and, at 
that moment, in the distance, a herd of tame deer 
were vanishing over the crest of a slo 

‘I am master here!’ broke from his lips, the 
gray eyes lighting up; ‘and to be frightened by 
Eleanor! I’ll not inquire into it a step. Allis 
going well. The quarry is surpassing anything one 
could have thou cht, and Lucy’s mother is quite 
ladylike.—It shall go on!’ he said, speaking almost 
fiercely, turning from the window. ‘ The little 
puss, with her pretty grand airs, would be worth 
running a risk for, even if there were any. How 
she ordered the servants about in my room! I 
could not live without her now! It is nearly time 
she was here,’ he went on, in the complaining tones 
of a man quite old. ‘But Walter must go at once, 
and so Adams.’ 

A few minutes subsequently, Sir Mark gathered 
his dressing-gown about him, and, putting on his 
head a rad cap, he left the library. As he went 
slowly down the staircase, clutching the rail with 
his thin hand, he called to a passing servant, 
passed out to ——— e, W e gaudy- 
plumaged peacock and the oon fowls were hun- 
grily expecting him. His recent annoyances had 
affected him considerably ; he was very pale, and 
his step tottered. 


CHAPTER XX.—A NIGHT-VISIT TO THE QUARRY. 


‘Fixed positively, is it, for the day after to- 
morrow, Stubbs ?’ asked Mr Trevethek ; but, with- 
out waiting for his clerk’s answer, he went on: 
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« Nonsense—nonsense, Stephen! Rocks don’t fall 
uphill like that. This is how it will explode— 
see’ The lawyer was back again from London 
at the hotel in the adjacent town, and was once 
more accompanied by the tall, mild-eyed, sun- 
tanned gentleman he always addressed as Stephen. 
At that moment, the latter person was mine near 
a table, with a wooden mw of a curious kind 
before him. Stubbs, to whom the first observation 
was addressed, was standing, hat in hand, just 
inside the room. 

‘The powder is inserted into holes drilled under- 
neath,’ authoritatively explained Mr Trevethek, 
who had hurried to the model ; ‘and when it is 
fired, the pressure will force all the rock upon this 
side of the crevice to push upwards perpendicularly 
—the shattered fragments at the base instantly fall 
out, and then the support, you observe, is gone. 
This is it, taking some | of the model away. 
* Now, you see, it slides down, nearly all tumbling 
over on this side, and quite discloses whatever is in 
the crevice—You understand it, don’t you? The 
mechanician in the Strand, who manufactured me 
the model, shewed it very easily. This mark here 
is where the pinch of powder he put in exploded ; 
but if we tried the powder, they might smell it 
down-stairs,’ added the lawyer. 

The wood and slate model which Mr Trevethek 
was fingering was easily recognisable as an exact 
sectio representation, in miniature, of that 
portion of the Gray Stone Quarry where was the 


crack in the rock, and it shewed pay ee point 
e 


at which the great explosion was to place two 
days later. Mr Trevethek, it should be stated, had 
id an intermediate visit to the locality, hurrying 
own in consequence of Stubbs’s letter detailing 
the conversation he accidentally overheard between 
Adams and the post-otfice clerk. The lawyer, at 
first, appeared to think that that curious conduct 
on the part of one so near to Sir Mark must have 
some connection with the matter in which he was 
engaged ; and he almost frightened Stubbs out of 
his wits by a sudden appearance on the Quarry 
Hill, angrily charging him with having, in some 
way, mismanaged things. Stubbs, in the mean- 
time, it is necessary to say, had discovered who 
Adams was, by that inquisitive gentleman having 
presented himself at the quarry-workings, to ascer- 
tain the progress making there. Mr Trevethek 
remained on the ye a couple of days on the look- 
out for anything that might happen; but nothing 
affecting his plans did occur, and he quieted him- 
self with the conviction that Adams’s intrigue, 
whatever it might relate to, did not touch the 
project in which he himself was interested. He 
was, however, intensely excited by learning the 
news, that special orders had been given for push- 
ing on the works by means of the newly introduced 
drilling-machine, with a view to a d explosion, 
of which a set spectacle was to age, This 
admirably suited his objects. On one point onl 
was he in doubt—namely, as to the mode in whic 
this proposed shattering of the rock on so large a 
scale might act ; and to elucidate that question, he, 
on returning to town, had had the model, the 
working of which he had just explained, made 
from sketches he supplied. With that he had now 
returned, bringing with him also his singular 
friend, who was so practically concerned in the 
issue of the lawyer’s scheme. 
‘It seems to work all right with this model, but 
I expect it will not be quite like that in practice,’ 


and Mr Stephen Dayton smiled with his mild ey 
as well as with his ready lips, shaking his at 
meanwhile pleasantly. 

‘The machinist didn’t pretend to say that these 

ieces’—and Mr Trevethek shewed some small 
fragments of slate in his hand—‘ will exactly repre- 
sent the cracks and splits which the powder will 
make in exploding. But I think, if you don’t, 
that he knew what he was talking about; he 
makes models for half Lincoln’s Inn in scores of 
law-trials. He shewed it as clearly as daylight. 
There being a crack in the rock will cause a 
reaction, which will make the stone rebound from 
the inner face, tumbling over inwards, just as that 
does when I touch it” Mr Trevethek again worked 
the model, to his own evident satisfaction. 

‘Yes, I see. But I can scarcely expect that the 
moment after the explosion happens, we shall onl 
have to step down, secure the box, and walk 
with it! That would be a double miracle ; now, 
would it not, Trevethek ?’ he deprecatingly con- 
cluded, as he saw that his companion was beginning 


to get excited. 

‘After his working the quarry to this exact 
point, I shouldn’t be surprised at anything happen- 
ing that was needed,’ hotly answered the lawyer. 
‘Providence can arrange two miracles as easily as 
one. But what if we don’t find the box under our 
noses, at the top of everything ?’ 

‘It might be mixed up in the broken stone, or 
crushed under the rock!’ Mr Stephen Dayton, 
with all his indifference, was not quite proof 
against excitement, as he mentioned these contin- 

encies, 

‘Then Stubbs, and others too, if it be requisite, 
must watch day and night, till they see the navvies 
turn it up, or else we must set men to work in 
the night-time. I shall get at it somehow or other! 
I had thought of forming a me a to rent the 
quarry, or buy it from him. I tell you I shall 
manage it, Stephen, and it is of no use you shilly- 
shallying !’ noe Mr Trevethek struck the 
table excitedly with his fist, causing the model 

to topple over altogether. 
PP 

Come, you have brought it down completely 
enough this time,’ smiled Mr Stephen, restoring 
the quarry ; ‘but I don’t see the box anywhere.’ 

‘Is there much to be done ?—they have onl 
one day more,’ asked the little man, turning half. 
angrily towards Stubbs. 

‘They have been drilling some of the holes this 
afternoon, sir, and the powder will be put in to- 
morrow,’ replied Stubbs, who was still standing 
just within the door, his yellow hair sticking out 
in all directions. ‘Some timber has been brought 
to put up a shed for the ladies to stand under.’ 

‘All right, laughed Mr Trevethek. ‘We shall 
have plenty of witnesses of his own providing,’ 

‘Yes, sir; grinned Stubbs. ‘That Mr Adams 
was there again to-day—Sir Mark Dayton’s 
secretary.’ 

 Whe_—who is that?’ suddenly inquired Mr 
Stephen, lifting his head from further examining 
the model. 

‘It is the young gentleman, sir, I overheard 
talking in the street with a clerk from the post- 
office about whether Sir Mark gets any letters 
from Cornwall’ 

‘Stubbs !’ broke in his master, ‘you ouglft to be 
hanged, sir, making a statement like that. Didn't 
I tell you, whatever it was, it was no business of 
ours, and must be let alone? You ever make a 
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lawyer !—you aren't fit for a conveyancing clerk !’ 
and going straight up to the startled clerk, he 
clutched his collar, and shook him. 

‘Letters from Cornwall!’ repeated the other, in 
some surprise. 

‘Get out of the room, sir, while I can control 
myself !’ shouted the lawyer to poor Stubbs. ‘You 
might have spoiled everything, you idiot! I wish 
never to see your face again—get out ;’ and the 
irate little personage assisted him in the process 
by a vigorous push, closing the door upon his heels 
with an echoing 

‘Well?’ inquiring 
blue eyes looking at 
way. 

‘It has nothing to do with our affair—letters 
from Cornwall haven't.’ 

‘No; but it was there Mark got into his scra' 
Perhaps I ought to be frank, and tell you that Sir 
Mark has been married. It was that which 
offended his uncle; and it was with a person in 
Cornwall.’ 

‘Sir Mark been married !’ uttered Mr Trevethek 
in great amazement. ‘But I don’t care if he has 
been married a dozen times over; it doesn’t affect 
our plans, he hurriedly added, determined to avoid 
all complications. ‘Come along; it is time we went 
to look at the quarry.’ 

Opening the door, Mr Trevethek found, as he 
expected to do, Stubbs standing just outside 
it instead of just within. ‘You go, he said, 
addressing him, ‘and get the lanterns, and light 
them; but mind and ‘@ slides down, or 
else we may be detected. , now, if you can’t 

a ben ed as poachers, or intending ars, 
added, as Stubbs darted for 
the staircase. 

‘But why must this secretary be inquiring from 
some one in the post-office what letters his master 
receives? I think you ought to let Sir Mark know 
of the kind of person he has about him,’ remarked 
Mr Stephen Dayton, hunting up his hat to follow 
his friend. The lawyer, however, quicker in his 
bustling movements, was by that time at the head 
of the staircase, and made no answer. 

It was not a clear night, and the quarry was only 
partially to be seen. The appearance of the place, 
so far as it could be made out, had altered con- 
siderably, owing to the riftings and cuttings which 
had been going on. Formerly, the excavation pre- 
sented a semicircular gulf-basin ; but now a wide 

p had been cut into the very heart of the hill, 
in the direction of the natural crevice so often 
spoken of, the workings at this point having 
approached within three or four yards of the crack. 
A large mass of the rock-wall still remained intact 
seawards, for the protection of the quarry, and on 
the other side of this, the ocean was moaning, 
restlessly as ever. It was well that the night- 
visitors provided themselves with lanterns, for, 
owing to the fresh cuttings, the place was most 
dangerous to those acquainted with it only in its 
previous condition. Stubbs’s measurement as to 
the width of rock left at the surface between the 
nearest advanced face of the cutting and the crevice 
was gone over, and found to be about correct. A 
partially erected wooden shed was also to be observed 
a little wa: omy be other face, as he had described, 
from which the ladies and specially invited guests 
would safely witness the intended explosion. As 
the rays of the lanterns carried by Mr Trevethek 


remarked Mr Stephen, his 
Trevethek’s in a puzzled 


and his friend were covered and uncovered, turned 
hither and thither, in making their observations, 
they must have had the appearance, seen from a 
distance, of a dozen monster glowworms disporting 
themselves on the quarry mount. 

‘It was in this part of the crevice where the 
working is that I dro the box,’ almost whis- 
pered Mer Stephen, looking about and noticing the 
exact bearings. ‘If I had gone far down the slope 
here,’ and he walked away some yards, ‘ the crack 
is too narrow for the box.’ 

‘Whatever are you talking of? If it was there, 
this explosion would be of no use,’ angrily replied 
the lawyer. ‘Do you think Providence would 
spoil its work in that way ?’ and lifting his lantern, 
he dazzled the eyes of the other with its rays. 

‘The only question is,’ resumed Mr Stephen, 
shading his blanched face with his hand, ‘ whether 
this fissure may possibly extend lower than the 
level of the qu bottom !” 

‘ Will you hush ?’ sternly inquired Mr Trevethek, 
who had dropped upon his knees, placing his lan- 
tern on the ground, and was then busy with a large 
coil of thin rope. ‘We shall soon find out how 
far it extends,’ he continued in a kind of threat, 
affixing a small weight to the loosened end of the 
cord. ‘ Now then, help me to run it out, he added 
with a tremor in his voice. 

Mr Stephen Dayton also sunk upon his knees on 
the turf, and, with shaking hands, they commenced 
uncoiling away. Two or three times the weight 
seemed to rest upon projections of the sides, and 
then, for the instant, it paused, as if the bottom had 
been reached; but a little shaking of the rope 
released it, sending the weight jerking on again, 
as it appeared interminably. 

‘We shall never have cord enough!’ excitedly 
exclaimed the tall man. 

‘Go on!’ irately answered the lawyer. ‘I will 
tear my coat up into strips before I am beaten !’ 

‘I have heard of splits like this ending in 
caverns in the sea!’ The speaker’s countenance 
now looked quite pallid underneath the sickly 

. we shaken it twice!’ hoarsely whi 
Mr Trevethek. ‘Look! it won’t go aw i 

‘See, it strikes! Draw it that way ; we are not 
on a narrow part!’ 

The one seemed now to be as eagerly affected 
as the other. Having pulled the cord some distance 
both ways, there could no longer be any doubt 
that the weight touched the bottom of the crevice. 

‘Tie a knot in it, to mark the length,’ suggested 
Mr Stephen, with only half-suppressed excitement. 
‘ Now we will throw it down into the quarry itself, 


and see which is deeper’ 


‘It will be the quarry, I tell you, confidentl 
predicted Mr Trevethek : and having bangliegie 
made a loop in the cord, owing to his os 4 

to 


| trembling so excessively, he hurriedly n 


pull up. It was, however, much harder and more 
tedious work to draw the weighted cord up than it 
was to lower it down. They had to pause once or 
twice to rest their arms ; but, finally, they had the 

leasure of hearing the weight bumping about as 
it neared the top; then it came glittering into 
sight, and was landed. 

‘I hope Stubbs has not gone to sleep instead of 
watching,” muttered Trevethek. ‘These lights, I 
re 2a can be seen all over the country. I do try 
to keep mine towards the sea, but yours is blazing 
away in every direction, Stephen’ Advancing 
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with the weight in his hand, the lawyer hurled it 
and the rope over the face of the quarry ; and his 
companion, having set his lantern down carefully 
with its light seawards, helped him to pay the cord 
out.. 

‘ We have got to the knot!’ exultantly cried Mr 
Stephen. ‘Does it hang clear ?’ 

‘ Let it run on-—let it go!’ shouted Mr Trevethek, 
going dangerously near the edge, so as to make 
sure that the cord was clear. ‘The weight jerks 
the line ; it doesn’t rest on anything!’ 

‘The quarry goes below the crevice; we need 
not run any more out,’ said his companion, trying 
to control his voice ; but the tremor of his frame 
communicated itself to the portion of rope dangling 
from his hand in the rays of the lantern. 

‘Place your lantern on the top here, where you 
think you let the box drop, and when we have 
drawn the rope up, we’ll go down into the quarry, 
to notice where the blast is to be. It will hit this 
point, I am sure beforehand ; but we can see. I 
noted the way down in the eo 

Mr Stephen made no reply. He appeared to be 
too agitated, now that he saw the arrangements 
meas, bees such accuracy to a result in which it 
seemed he had never hitherto believed. Stooping, 
he placed one of the lanterns as near to the edge as 
possible, in a line with where they were standing ; 
and at once the reflection of the bull’s-eye threw a 
white ring of light upon a Ss far in the 
gulf below, shining out so clearly as to shew a tiny 
pickaxe lying in it. Very soon they were skirting 
the side of = cliff by the aid of the pons lantern ; 
then, stumbling, sliding, jumping, and running, 
they pursued the me leading down into the 

uarry-works. 

The place had a very strange look. Just over 
the hill, the boom of the sea grew louder, and the 
huge walls of rock closed in around them. From 
several quarters there came the thin flash of 
trickling water. Having gained the rough bottom, 
they turned the rays of the light they carried in 
different directions, shewing in some the 
new, clean, shining face of the rock; in others, 
long trails of sickly-looking lichens, where the old 
workings had not yet been meddled with. It was 
not —— to go right up to the towering wall 
in front, to look for the drill-holes; monstrous 
fragments of the rock were heaped about the foot 
of it in mighty confusion, and other toppling 
masses seemed to hang above, in mid-air, in the 
very act of falling. So far, however, as they could 
judge, the cutting was in the very direction (or 
only but a very little to the left) of the lantern 
left above, the feeble illumination of which (not 
being in the exact focus) they could only just dis- 
cover. Sutfliciently satisfied, they stumbled back 
towards the entrance, and there, just as they were 
congratulating themselves upon having regained 
the comparatively easy route of the wagon-road, 
both uttered an almost simultaneous exclamation 
of astonishment, if not of alarm—the rays of the 
lantern fell upon the figure of a man, who, with a 
smile of triumph on his white, eager face, stood 
right in the middle of the way. Again it was 
Adams. 

‘What are you seeking for here?’ demanded 
Adams, rather authoritatively. ‘I am Sir Mark 


Dayton’s secretary,’ 


‘I shall not tell you what we are searching for ; 
not for letters from Cornwall !’ said the lawyer. 

The rays of the lantern shewed Adams’s jaw 
falling and his eyes starting at this remark ; but as 
it was being made, he had begun to jerk himself 
round. ‘Somebody is coming!’ he gasped. Voices 
could be heard above, and hasty footsteps, with a 
noise of struggling. 

‘Stand back! There he is with two companions. 
But I’ll fathom it, if there are a dozen of you!’ 
The noise rapidly approached down the steep, 
rough road, and a man came struggling into the 
light, a second panting figure hanging on at his 
jacket behind. It was Mr Walter Dayton skirmish- 
ing with Stubbs. ‘I have tracked you every foot 
from the Lodge!’ shouted Walter, shaking his fist 
at Adams; ‘Who are these? I saw the signals 
they made to you with the lights. What devilish 
scheme have you got afoot? I’ll bottom it, and 
expose you in my uncle’s eyes yet!’ The illumi- 
nation of the lantern discovered a sickly smile of 
mortal hatred on Adams’s ghost-like face as the 
two young men stood confronting one another. 

‘Followed at my heels!’ hissed Adams, his 
attention quite diverted. ‘ You shall be my dog.’ 

‘Yes, and I will bite you,’ retorted Walter, with 
unusual quickness of wit. 

The two were each advancing nearer, as though 
about to close for a struggle. 

‘ Who is this one?’ asked Mr Stephen—meaning 
Walter. 

At the sound of his voice, Walter, appearing to 
be struck with the tones, turned instantly, surprise 
checking his rage. Pressing forward to get a sight 
of the speaker, he stood rooted. ‘That is our 
family’s face !’ he murmured. 

The next instant, the lawyer opened the lantern, 
and dashed out the light. All became quite dark. 
‘Keep close to me, Stephen,’ Mr Trevethek whis- 
pered, dragging his companion along. 

‘Follow me again, cur, if you can,’ came bitterly 
ringing in Adams’s voice, the qu scornfully 
giving back the echoes. Walter, by the sudden 
rush from his direction, seemed to accept the 
challenge ; and all the group scattered in se 
ways, making the best escape they could in the 
dangerous darkness, 

‘Stubbs! I’ll be the death of you twice over, 
for allowing this!’ was pronounced in the lawyer’s 
fiercest tones, high up the road, out of the darkness. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A YEAR ago, or so, it was our pleasing duty to 
notice an unambitious but agreeable volume 
descriptive of the Tower of London and its 
historical associations, by Lord de Ros, its present 
governor. An exhaustive account of a scarcely 
less interesting edifice is now before us, written by 
its custodian—The History of Westminster Abbey, 
by Dean Stanley.* The question of the use of 
governors and deans would not be so much mooted, 
if those dignitaries could more often shew such 
fruits as these. The two works, however, admit of 
no comparison; the one was a slight historical 
sketch, the other is a huge volume, dedicated to 


‘Is this the man you spoke of?’ sternly inquired — : Westmi 
Mr Stephen, addressing Mr Trevethek, and instantly | Deen of Marrey, 
} tp, regaining his self-possession. London. 


the Queen, and aspiring to the dignity of a national 
work, 

In one respect, as Dean Stanley shews, West- 
minster Abbey stands alone among the buildings 
of the world. As time has rolled on, a fresh 
nucleus of life—or rather of death—has been 
formed within it, a new combination produced, 
a larger ramification thrown out. First, it was 
only our kings who found their last home within 
its sacred walls ; then our nobles and ministers of 
state ; and last, the true great ones of our land, 
whose valour saved, or whose enriched it. 
* There are, it may be, some [buildings] which sur- 

it in beauty or deur ; there are others, 
certainly [the Tower, for example], which s 
it in depth and sublimity of association ; but there 
is none which has been entwined by so many con- 
tinuous threads with the history of a whole nation, 

Dean Stanley, beginning from the beginnings of 
his subject, treats not only of Old Westminster, 
but of Old London; he tells how Old Father 
Thames once rushed through what was thence 
called Flood Street, and how chroniclers have 
fixed the scene of Canute’s rebuke to his courtiers 
‘on the banks of the Thames, as it ran by the 
Palace of Westminster at flowing tide, and the 
waves cast forth some part of their water towards 
him, and came up to his thighs :’ how the lake in 
St James’s Park was a marshy creek, and Great 
George Street an isthmus; and how the Abbot’s 
Mill stood (where another sort of mill is now, or 
was lately, worked by the wicked) at Millbank. 
Nay, from the Thames he branches to its tributaries, 
ae shews how the stream from Hampstead called 
the se y the Eye, from its eye or island), became 
corrupted into Aye Bourn, T’aye Bourn, Tyburn, 
and falling in a cascade [think of that !] down Aye 
Hill, to which the Londoners have affixed their 
cockney aspirate, it ran out through the Green 
Park. Instead of the cabstand and other modern 
conveniences about Westminster, that district, 
‘marsh within marsh,’ was then entitled locus terri- 
bilis, a ‘terrible place ;’ but, on the other hand, it 
had advantages which presented attraction to the 
founder, ‘Its river then swarmed with fish to feed 
the colony ; the gravel soil and clear fine sand, still 
dug up under the floor of the Abbey and in St 

t’s Churchyard, was seme healthy ; 
and in the centre of the thickets, there bubbled up 
at least one spring, perhaps two, which gave them 
water clear and pure.’ A tradition, to be lasting, 
says Mr Clark in his Peloponnesus, must be writ in 
water ; and so it is here. ‘In the green of Dean’s 
Yard, there stands a well-worn pump. The spring 
which till lately supplied it was the vivifying 
centre of all that has sprung up around.’ 

Westminster Abbey, as everybody knows, owes 
its origin to the piety of Edward the Confessor: a 
very description of this monarch has been 
afforded by his contemporaries, and this is the 
portrait which Dean Stanley has compiled from their 
materials. ‘His appearance,’ says he (and we can 
easily believe him), ‘ was such as no one could for- 

t. It was almost that of an albino. His full- 

ushed rose-red cheeks strangely contrasted with 
the milky whiteness of his waving hair and beard. 
His eyes were always fixed on the ground. There 
was a kind of magical charm in his thin white 
hands and his long trans t fingers, which not 
unnaturally led to the belief that there resided in 

them a healing power of stroking away the diseases 


of his subjects. His manners presented a singular 
mixture of gravity and levity. bee affable and 
gentle, so as to make even a refusal look like an 
acceptance, he burst forth at times into a fury 
which shewed that the old Berserkir rage was not 
dead within him. “By God and His mother, [ 
will give you just such another turn if ever it come 
in my way!” was the utterance of what was thought 
by his biographers a very mild expression of fhis 
noble indignation against a peasant who interfered 
with the — sn of his chase. Austere as were 
his habits—old even as a child—he startled his 
courtiers sometimes by peals of boisterous laughter, 
for which they or he could only account by some 
curious vision which had passed across his mind 
without their knowledge. His time was almost 
equally divided between devotional exercises and 
hunting. He would spend hours in church, and 
then again days together in hawking and cheering 
on his hounds,’ 

This monarch, like some other pious persons of 
our own day, was only agreeable when he was 
pleased. Perliaps the sycophantic phrase of ‘May 
it please your Majesty, had its first origin in this 
ancient reign. He was harsh to his relatives, and 
alienated from his wife; and if his charity 
at home, his piety did not extend to his mother. 
‘There was nothing that he would not promise 
from the exigencies of the time. He pledged his 
faith on both sides, and confirmed by oath any- 
thing that was demanded of him.” He had, how- 
ever, an ‘unreasoning benevolence,’ which recom- 
mended him to the poor—and sometimes, as the 
following anecdote will shew, to the criminal. 
The incident is still recorded in the tapestry on the 
screen of his shrine. ‘The king was reposing 
after the labours of the day. His chamberlain, 
Hugolin, had opened the chest of the oy moneys 
to pay the servants of the palace. The scullion 
crept in to avail himself, as he supposed, of the 
king’s sleep, and carry off the remains of the 
treasure. At his third entrance, Edward started 
"Ps and warned him to flee before the return of 

ugolin (“He will not leave you even a half- 
penny”); and to the remonstrances of Hugolin 
answered ; “The thief hath more need of it than 
we—enough treasure hath King Edward !”’ 

yore. at the character of this religious founder 
affords a curious corroboration of the typical por- 
trait drawn by our greatest living statesman of the 
donor of charitable bequests. 

When in exile in Normandy, Edward had thrown 
himself on the protection of his favourite saint, St 
paw swore if his he 
wo e a pilgrimage to that apostle’s grave 
in Rome; and —- he came to the throne, he 
announced his intention of proceeding thither. 
But his Great Council would not let him leave the 
kingdom, far less risk the perils of the Roman 
brigands—who, it seems, have been by far the 
most permanent institution in Italy—so a deputa- 
tion was sent to the pope to beg a release from his 
vow. The release came on condition that he 
should found a wer oe accordingly, ‘ the 
collegiate church or abbey of St Peter’ was 
founded, which is much more commonly known as 
Westminster Abbey. 

When Edward died, he was of course laid in 
this temple of his own creation, attired in his 
royal habiliments; his crown upon his head; a 
crucifix of gold, with a golden chain, round his 
neck ; and the pilgrim’s ring on his hand. Thrice 
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at least has the body been identified: once when, 
in the curiosity to know whether it still remained 
uncorrupt, the grave was opened by order of Henry 
L, in the presence of Bishop Gundulf, who plucked 
out a hair from the long white beard ; secondly, 
when, on its translation by Henry IL, the ring 
was withdrawn, and deposited as a relic. This 
king had procured from Pope Alexander II. a bull 
of Canonisation, and at midnight the grave was 
opened, and the newly-made saint disclosed. The 
long white curling beard was still visible ; and the 
vestments unharmed—which, by the by, with an 
irreverence no economy could excuse, were made 
into three splendid copes. A third time were the 
remains of the Confessor identified on their final 
removal to their present position by Henry III. 
‘They most probably have also been seen both 
during their disturbance by Henry VIII. and their 
replacement by Mary; and for a moment the in- 
terior of the coffin was disclosed when a rafter broke 
in upon it after the coronation of James II.’ At all 
events, we may be well assured that in the centre 
of Westminster Abbey still lies its founder— he, 
towards whose dust been since attracted the 
fierce Norman and the proud Plantagenet, the 
grasping Tudor and the fickle Stuart, and even 
the Independent Oliver, Dutch William, and 
Hanoverian George.’ 

Whether Harold (who placed the crown on 
his own head, without Primate Stigand’s assist- 
ance) was crowned at Westminster or St Paul’s 
is doubtful, but the coronation of Duke Wil- 
liam certainly took place in the Abbey. 

With the coronation of Richard 1. we get the 
first detailed account of the ceremony—the pro- 
cession—the oaths—the anointing, a very import- 
ant item in those days, but concerning the 
peculiar grace confi by which there seems 
to be some doubt: ‘same as at confirmation, 
says one divine, upon being hard pressed on 
the point by his sovereign; king and queen, 
however, bot my to the waist, used at one 
time to submit to this sacred rite. On the occa- 
sion of Richard’s coronation, there happened a 
terrible thing. The Jews, it a iy been 
forbidden to appear in the Abbey, ‘lest they 
should exercise a baleful influence by their en- 
chantments ; but their curiosity to see the banquet 
overcame their prudence, he nobles, in 
or terror, flew upon them, and beat them almost 
to death..... The king in the banquet had 
asked: What is this noise to-day ? The doorkeeper 
answered, “ Nothing; only the boys rejoice, and 
are merry at heart.” When the true state of the 
case was known, the doorkeeper was dragged to 
death at the tails of horses.’ Upon which incident, 
the Jewish chronicler remarks, ‘ Blessed be God 
who giveth vengeance. Amen.’ 

Quiet or riotous, the coronations of our kings 
have, however, been always held in Westminster 
Abbey, and the regalia were kept there for six 
hundred years. The crown of St Edward for the 
king; the crown of Edith, the Confessor’s wife, 
for the queen; the sceptre with the dove, a 
reminiscence of Edward’s ful days, after the 
expulsion of the Danes ; the gloves, in token that 
the king’s hands should be moderate in taking 
taxes; the ring, with which the monarch was 
wedded to his ay The great stone chalice, 
borne to the altar AL Chancellor, and out of 
which the Abbot of Westminster administered the 
sacramental wine, was of St Edward’s days. The 


copy of the Gospels on which the king was sworn 
was said to have belonged to Athelstane. In 
Edward I’s time (at the coronation of which 
martial prince five hundred great horses were 
let loose among the crowd for any one to take who 
would), was provided the stone of Scone, which, 
whether (as some contend) the very pillow on 
which Jacob slept at Bethel or not, is certainly 
the oldest king’s throne in the world. Wherever 
it may have been exported, it is originally of 
Scottish origin, its geological formation bein 
that of the sandstone of the western coast. It 
seems established that upon it the early kings 
of Scotland were all crowned in the Abbey of 
Scone, whence for many generations Perth, and 
not Edinburgh, was held to be the Scottish 
capital. When the Treaty of Northampton closed 
the long war between the two countries, the 
relics seized by Edward were demanded; but 
though the sacred cross of Holy Rood was restored, 
‘the stone of Scone would the people of London by 
no means whatever allow to de from them- 
selves. There is no doubt that every English 
sovereign has been seated in it—that is, in the 
chair built over the stone—and ‘when Cromwell 
was installed as Lord Protector in Westminster 
Hall, he was placed’ in the chair of Scotland, 
‘brought out of the Abbey for that singular and 
special occasion” On it, ‘under a_prince-like 
canopy of state, as a descendant of Fergus and 
Kenneth, of Edward I. and James L, Oliver was 
solemnly enthroned ; and to him, first of English 
sovereigns, was P again the Bible, “that book of 
books which doth contain both precepts and 
examples for good government.”’ 

The first beginning of the royal burials at West- 
minster is uncertain. The Conqueror was buried 
at Caen; Rufus, at Winchester; Henry, at Read- 
ing; Stephen, at Faversham; Henry IL,. at 
Fontevrault; Richard, at Rouen; and John, for 
a peculiar reason, at Worcester. He was anxious 
to elude after death the demons whom he had so 
faithfully served in his lifetime, and therefore 
caused himself to be buried in a monk’s cowl, 
between the two excellent Saxon saints Wulfstan 
and Oswald. Of course, there is no record as to 
whether this ingenious device succeeded. Henry 
III. was a very pious monarch; he preferred mass 
to sermons, on the ground that ‘he had rather see 
his friend than hear him talked about ;’ and he 
was not content with less than three masses per 
diem, and held fast to the priest’s hand during the 
service. He rebuilt Westminster at immense cost, 
‘snatching’ the necessary money—amounting to 
half a million of our currency—‘ from high quarters 
or from low with desperate avidity. e widow 
of a Jew furnished (not very willingly, we should 
suppose) L.2590 ; and he lived at free quarters at 
other abbeys, that the cost of his maintenance 
might be saved for Westminster. Of course, he 
was buried there, all but his heart, which, accord- 
ing to solemn promise, was deposited in the Abbey, 
of Fontevrault—‘the last relic of the lingering 
Plantagenet affection for their foreign home.’ 

The funeral of Henry V. was perhaps the 
grandest the Abbey ever saw. Paris and Rouen 
offered immense sums for the honour of retaining 
his remains; but they were borne in procession 
from Paris to London, with James I. of Scotland 
as chief-mourner. As they approached London, 


they were met by all the clergy, and the obsequies 
were performed in the presence of parliament. It 
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is this scene alone which brings the interior of the 
Abbey on the stage of Shakspeare : 


Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to 


night! 
Kin Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 


His three chargers were led w? to the altar, and 
room for his grave was made by turning out the 
sacred Relics. His helmet—probably the very one 
he wore at Agincourt—still hangs in the Abbey ; 
but his effigy, ‘cut from the solid heart of an 
English oak, plated with silver gilt, with a head 
of solid silver,’ suffered a ne eal. Two teeth 
of gold were plundered in Edward IV.’s reign, and 
the whole of the silver was carried off at the 
Dissolution—doubtless to be dissolved in the 
melting-pot. Dean Stanley reminds us how Sir 
er de Coverley’s anger was roused ‘at the 
sight of the lost head’ [surely an Hibernian expres- 
sion, Mr Dean], and expressed itself thus charac- 
teristically : ‘Some Whig, I’ll warrant you!’ 

At the Reformation, the Abbey escaped the fate 
of almost all other abbeys ; and even the shrine, 
although despoiled of its treasures, was allowed to 
remain. The “* of Queen Mary were the 
last performed at Westminster according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. Of the late 
royal burials, perhaps, those of George IL. and his 
wife Queen Caroline were the most remarkable. 
The king, as a last proof of his attachment 
for that excellent woman, ‘ gave directions that his 
remains and those of his wife should be mingled 
together.’ Accordingly, the two coffins were ordered 
to be es in a large stone sarcophagus, and one 
side of each of the two wooden co withdrawn. 
So it was, and the last time the royal vault was 
opened, the two planks were seen standing against 

e wall. Everybody knows that the interments 
of our kings have since taken place at Windsor ; 
the last royal burial at Westminster being that of 
=. Duke of Montpensier, younger brother of Louis 


ppe- 

There is one wretched circumstance which casts 
a disgraceful gloom over the funeral records of 
Westminster ; namely, the brutal treatment which 
the dead heroes of the Commonwealth, whose 
remains had there found sanctuary, received at the 
hands of the advisers of Charles II. on his restora- 
tion. On the eve of the 30th of January 1661, the 
bones of Cromwell—‘ the greatest prince that ever 
ruled in England’—were ruthlessly dug up from 
the vault of Henry VII.’s Chapel, and dragged to 
Tyburn.* Nor was it only the Protector whose 
dust was thus infamously outraged ; the bones of 
Blake, acknowledged by Clarendon himself to be 
the greatest warrior that his country had produced, 
with those of twenty other magnates of the 
Commonwealth, were disinterred, and cast into a 


it dug in St Churchyard. Only Eliza-| 
beth mwell’s favourite daughter, 


‘probably from her husband’s favour with the 
court ;’ the Earl of Essex, ‘ perhaps from his rank ;’ 
and Grace Scot, wife of the regicide colonel, 
‘perhaps from her obscurity,’ escaped this sacri- 
— and cowardly treatment. In the place from 
which the Protector’s bones were taken, a couple 


* To shew how different are the acts of a great man and 
of fulsome courtiers, Archbishop Usher, notwithstanding 
his was in state in that 
same y, not only at the Protector’s ire, but 
at his private cost. ee 


of the illegitimate offspring of Charles II. were 
afterwards laid. As though in retribution for the 
insults paid to Blake, the Abbey has not since been 
the last home of any very distinguished warrior, 
though many a brave man is laid there. Marl- 
borough rests at Woodstock, and Nelson and 
Wellington at St Paul’s. 

At first, the Abbey was intended only for a 
resting-place for our kings, but their courtiers soon 
found ittance ; and a great host of them were 
laid there, from Hugolin, Edward’s treasurer, to 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and so to the 
illustrious obscure of our own time. After many 
ages, persons began to be buried there who had 
earned that honour by their own intrinsic merits, 
With respect to the poets, however, the first of 
them, Chaucer, did not owe this distinction to his 

mius, but to the fact of his being, at the time of 

is death (1400), clerk of the royal works at West- 
minster; and no monument was put up in his 
memory till one hundred and fifty years afterwards. 
Ben Jonson is said to have been buried in the Abbey 
because he asked the king (Charles I.) for eighteen 
inches of ground, and when his majesty said: 
‘ Where ?’ responded promptly : ‘In Westminster 
Abbey.’ This is one explanation of the story that 
he was buried standing upright ; another is, that it 
was with a view to his readiness for the Resurrec- 
tion. At all events, upright he seems to have been 
put, for ‘when in 1849, Sir Robert Wilson was 

uried close by, the loose sand of Jonson’s grave 
(to use the expression of the clerk of the works 
who superintended the operation) “ rippled in like 
a quicksand,” and the clerk “ saw the two leg-bones 
of Jonson, fixed bolt upright in the sand, and the 
skull came rolling down among the sand, from a 
position above the leg-bones, to the bottom of the 
newly-made grave. ere was still hair upon it, 
and it was of a red colour. It was seen once more 
on the digging of John Hunter’s grave, and it had 
still traces of red hair upon it.” 

But the space at our command does not admit of 
our naming the distinguished Englishmen who in 
later times have claimed their position in our 
national burial-place, or whose monuments there 
commemorate their greatness. It only remains to 
note some of the miscellaneous facts concerning the 
Abbey or those who lie there, with which, besides 
the grand historical details, this admirable volume 
abounds. It will be a shock to the vulgar (which 
Iam bound to say includes this present reviewer 
as well as the late Sir Roger de Coverley) to learn 
that there is no monument to the lady who died 
through pricking her finger while working on a 
Sunday. The effigy, hitherto so translated, is that 
of Elizabeth, daughter of Baron Russell, who died 
of consumption in 1601, and her finger points to 
the skull at her feet simply as the emblem of 
mortality, with no reference to her own particular 

ecease 


In the vexed question as to whether the whole 
lot of hideous and absurd monuments in West- 
minster Abbey should be done away with or not, 
Dean Stanley (while admitting much of what the 
Destructionists aver) is clearly for the retention of 
them ; and we think he is right. ‘ Although this 
branch of the Abbey be of parasitic growth, it has 
struck its fibres so deep that, if rudely torn out, 
both perchance will come down together’ It is 
curious to reflect, that these monuments which now 
excite our contempt, were not only erected at 
enormous cost, but considered at the time to be 
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master-pieces of art. Little Roubilliac used to 
stand opposite his monument to Wade, and wee 
to think that it was put too high to be pero | 
To the huge memorial to General Hargrave, it was 
imagined that ‘ —— could not shew any parallel ;’ 
and yet ‘the significance of the falling p ids 
has now been so lost that we | have been brought 
forward as a complaint against the Dean and Chapter 
for allowing the monuments to go to ruin!’ 

Although Westminster Abbey cannot boast of 
so sensational an incident as can Canterb 
Cathedral in the murder of an archbishop, it is not 
altogether without attractions in that way. Two 
knights of the Black Prince, called Shackle and 
Howle, escaped from the Tower, and took sanctuary 
at Westminster, whither they were pursued by 
Boxall, Constable of the Tower, and fifty armed 
men. The fugitives had taken refuge in the choir 
itself. ‘It was the moment of celebration of high- 
mass. The deacon had just reached the words of 
the gospel of the day: “If the goodman of the 
house had known what time the thief would 
appear,’ when the clash of arms was heard, and 

e pursuers, regardless of time or place, burst in 
upon the service. Shackle escaped, but Howle was 
intercepted. Twice he fled round the choir, with 
his enemies hacking at him as he ran; and, pierced 
with twelve wounds, he sank dead in front of the 
Prior’s Stall. His servant and one of the monks 
fell with him, 

The memorial of a still more notable example of 
the brutality of those early days is still to be seen 
on the inside and outside of the Treasury door, and 
on the door of the sacristy in the south transept, to 
which are nailed the skin of a fair-haired, ruddy- 
complexioned man. These are generally said to 
have belonged to some Dane, but Dean Stanley 
shews how much more likely they are to be the 
wretched vestiges of a certain monk of Westminster, 
one Richard de Podlicote, who robbed the king’s 
treasury (then at Westminster), and concealed his 
rich plunder in acrop of hemp sown in the Cloisters 
beforehand for that very purpose. The abbot and 
eighty monks were put upon their trial, and 
Richard was convicted, and very likely flayed alive. 
At all events, his skin was stuck upon the doors, 
to discourage others from breaking through and 


stealing. 

Dean Stanley’s book is a large one, but very far 
from being ‘a great evil ;’ and although the latter 
part of it, dealing with the schoolmasters of West- 
minster, has not much of interest for the general 
public, it is good from cover to cover. It is an art 
as admirable as rare to popularise mouldy records, 
and to clothe with flesh and blood the dry bones of 
antiquity, but our author possesses it to perfection. 


DELILAH. 


Sr Tomas Winton and I are fellow-dlirectors of 
a a which will never, I fear, make the 
fortunes of either of us; but it pays its way—five 
per cent. on capital, the salaries of secretary, 
clerks, and porter, and the guinea-fees of the 
directors, are always punctually forthcoming. Now, 
it is a singular fact, that however well off a man 
-—_ be, a guinea always has an attraction for him ; 
and Sir Thomas Winton, when in town, is very 
in his attendance at the Board. 

he charms of general conversation are not 
unknown at those social business gatherings, and 
Sir Thomas and I often discuss our favourite topics. 


He is a spain character; my hobby is the 
drama. If I open the conversation, 1 politely 
affect an interest in Derby prospects; mention the 
Middle Park sale of yearlings, or inquire tenderly 
after the baronet’s partridges and pheasants. If, 
on the other hand, it is Sir Thomas who takes 
the lead, he inquires what I think of the last new 
French adaptation put upon the London stage. 
And so a certain intimacy has sprung up between us. 

‘Are you anything of a shot, Mr Chews ? Sir 
Thomas asked me one day early in last July. 

‘I am very much out of practice, I replied; 
‘but I used to be a fair average performer with the 
gan some years ago. When I get an odd day now, 

am apt to be too anxious.’ 

‘At anyrate, you are fond of the sport ? 

‘Very. 

‘Then you must come down to my place, and 
try your hand—will you ?’ 

‘You are very kind’ 

‘And if you like a day or two’s hunting for a 
change, I will give you a mount.’ 

‘Thank you ; I shall be most happy.’ 

‘You will not mind coming rather late in the 
season? We generally have a houseful of young 
people in November, and I keep some covers 
unbeaten for the occasion. And if we have a touch 
of frost, there will be some snipe.’ 

I thanked Sir Thomas Winton again, and thought 
no more of the matter. 

Invitations of that kind are so very rife after 
luncheon—sherry being a heart-expanding fluid— 
and are so often forgotten, that I never expected to 
hear again of this one. I was quite surprised, 
therefore, when a kind letter from Sir Thomas 
came in November, reminding me of my promise 
to come and stay with him, and fixing the x 

So I went down to Winton, and found that Sir 
Thomas had a very good notion of fitting up a 
country-house. ges | bedroom had a dressing- 
room attached with a bath in it, and hot and cold 
water laid on; and a warm bath before dinner, 
after violent exercise, is one of the greatest luxuries 
in the sybarite’s list. Then the breakfast arrange- 
ments were capital: guests entered the room at 
any hour they pleased, _ the bell, and ordered 
what they liked, just as if they were at a hotel. 
But all this, which is common enough in large 
English country-houses, does not give the idea of 
comfort I wish to convey, and which consisted in 
the ease and smoothness with which all the wheels 
of the household turned. There was no fuss or 
bother, or forced hospitality ; but if you wanted any- 
thing, you got it at once, without trouble or delay. 

But I am anticipating. I have only just reached 
the house at present. Sir Thomas Winton was a 
widower, and his present family consisted ef two 
daughters, somewhere between eighteen and thirty, 
and a son in the Lancers, now at home on leave. 
There were several guests besides — Captain 
Seymour, a brother-officer of young Winton’s, with 
a suspected desire of forming another fraternal 
connection with him; ‘Paddy’ O'Brian of the 
Foreign Office, a sort of social Crichton; and 
others. Of the fairer visitors, I need only men- 
tion one, Ada Dart, for what man of sound mind 
could notice any other girl when she was in the 
room? Well, Captain Seymour could do so; but 
then he was infatuated and not of sound mind— 
suffering from younger Miss Winton on the brain, 
in fact. It surprised me very much to see the 
beautiful Ada sail into the drawing-room before 
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dinner on the evening of my arrival. I had met 
her at a dinner-party and three balls; I had 
attended her with grateful humility throughout 
the whole of a picnic, and her wm rose before 
me rather more often than I lik It is very 
unpleasant to be haunted by a face ; to see it when- 
ever you smoke a quiet solitary Pipe 5 when you 
lean back and shut your eyes in a railway-carriage ; 
when you are trying to get to sleep at night. I 
really do not know which is worst—to have a 
beautiful woman or a tune running in your head. 
Of course I was not in that absurd state which 
the ancients style ‘enamoured,’ and the moderns 
gan ;’ I am of my age, and despise romance. 
e man who loves any one but himself, or values 
anything more than hard cash, is an idiot, and I 
hope that I am free from such an extreme of weak- 
ness. But to a certain sort of attraction, or fancy, 
or admiration, I must plead guilty. Marriage is a 
state which is considered by many hard-headed 
practical men to have its advantages, and it did 
occur to me that if ever I tested them, it would be 
rather pleasant to do so in partnership with Ada 


IT had no idea that she was acquainted with the 
Wintons, and her unexpected presence looked quite 
like a fatality. If ever, when ben ponany to find 
yourself in the midst of strangers, you have dis- 
covered a familiar face amongst them, you may 
remember what a pleasant revulsion it caused in 

our feelings, and how a mere acquaintanceship 
re the look of intimate friendship by the contrast. 

‘ What !’ said I, ‘do you know the Wintons ?’ 

* Yes, she replied, looking rather astonished at 
my tone: ‘I have known them since I was quite a 
titty thing ; Sarah Winton is my great ally” 

er reply shewed an absurdity and an undue 
assumption of intimacy in my exclamation, which 
would have been very numbing to reflect upon in 
the presence of most ladies; but Ada Dart was 
like the sun ; it was impossible to feel cold or numb 
when she was shining on you: and she always 
shone ; I do not believe she ever snubbed a r 
fellow in her life. She would laugh at him, indeed, 
on very slight provocation, but those who would 
have resented ridicule the soonest in any one 
else, were never offended with Ada; no one ever 
frowned at her, or disliked her, or scolded her, or 
failed to pet and spoil her since she was first placed 
in the cradle, I believe. 

And a ridiculous proverb asserts that beauty is 
only skin deep! For she was beautiful; even other 
beauties acknowledged that. All they could do 
was to compare her with models of a totally dis- 
tinct style, or to suggest that certain natural 
charms _e be due to art. She was plump and 
white as a baby ; each of her large hazel eyes had 
a distinct soul in it; where other mortals pos- 
sessed knuckles, she had dimples; her ear was a 
flower, her—— But I dare not dwell on her 
charms, so, pray, try to imagine them. It is an 
impossibility ; but never mind—try. 

could not remain long by her side ; the room 
was full of strangers, with many of whom I had 
now to form acquaintance for the first time, even 
the ladies of the house being unknown to me. I 
was eventually paired off with a companion who 
was much interested in the Catholic revival, and 
evidently thought little of me after making the 


coloured stole should be worn in ember-weeks. 
raped dinner was spoiled by a perpetual dread of 


unfortunate discovery that I did not know what | ha 


—— with levity of things she reverenced ; and 
if I had not at last happily hit = the safe 
course of violently abusing the Low Church party, 
I believe that I should have had an indigestion, 

The place I coveted at the side of Ada Dart was 
filled by Paddy O’Brian, who had a wonderful and 
enviable power of shewing politeness and apparent 
attention to the general company, while reall 
attaching himself to one selected individual. j 
had met O'Brian at the same parties as Ada, but 
had never noticed any particular attentions on his 
part. Now, however, he seemed to be establishing 
a flirtation in form, which was serious ; for a man 
may go very far in a public ball-room with com- 
parative impunity, but trifling in a country-house 
is a very different matter. 

Before the evening was over, I felt certain that 
I had no chance of ‘ walking over’ for the prize, and 
also that she was worth winning ; for Paddy was 
not the man to court undowered beauty ; indeed, 
he could not afford so romantic a proceeding. 

When the ladies retired, most of the men 
repaired to the billiard-room, where cigars and 
grog were provided ; but the majority were tired, 
and went to bed early, leaving O'Brian and myself 
to finish a game. 

* Well,’ said he as soon as we were alone, ‘I -_ 
pose that you and I have been asked down here 
the same thing,’ 

*O yes; the shooting, you mean,’ I replied. 

‘Shooting! That’s the polite way of paying us. 
They want us to help them with their private 
theatricals. 

‘Oh, they are going to get up private theatricals, 
are they ?” 

‘To be sure, or you would never have been 
asked'to Winton nor I either, faith! I got 
it all out of Miss Dart. 

“Who will tell us what to do about scenery, 
dresses, and all the little details?” said Miss 
Winton, when the family took the stage-fever badly 
last summer. “ Don’t you know some one, papa?” 

“T have it!” cried Sir Thomas. “One of our 
directors is t on the drama; at least he talks 
of nothing else, and though not a Solomon, that 
seems to be his specialty.” 

“ But is he presentable ?” asked Julia Winton— 
Seymour's girl, you know. 

“O yes,” replied Sir Thomas: “he has paid up 
on his shares, and he aspirates his hs, and he has 
really very fine whiskers!”’ 

‘Shut up, O'Brian!’ said I. ‘Do not foist off 
your own impertinences upon the innocent.—And 
what were you asked here for?’ 

‘To act, of course. If it had not been for m 
success in Sir Lucius O’Trigger at Lady Sock’s, 
might have gone hang before ever I’d have been a 
guest in this elegant establishment. Oh, there is no 
shirking the truth with me, my boy : nobody does 
anything for nothing in this world.’ 

ere was undoubtedly a sediment of truth at 
the bottom of this frothy cynicism of O’Brian’s ; 
for on the following day, the subject of private 
theatricals was quietly broached in my presence 
by the Misses Winton ; and it soon became evident 
that their heads, and those of the majority of their 


guests, were upon nothing else, so that 
even if the drama had not been m particular 
hobby, my sympathetic nature would probably 


ve been carried away by the general excitement. 
My theatrical tastes had never as yet led me to 


take a part in any performance, and, indeed, of the 
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ladies and men forming the present company, Ada 
Dart and O’Brian were the only two who were not 
about to make their first a upon any stage. 
Of course, these experienced members took a promi- 
nent lead, besides being necessarily drawn together 
in a confidential way which it was very unpieas- 
ant for me to witness, Jealousy and envy so 
stirred my bile that I was inclined to t the 
good old days of duelling, when I might have 
picked a quarrel with my rival, and so had a chance 
of removing him from my path. But the way in 
which the odious Irishman knocked over the 
heasants and rabbits, and a icular snap-shot, 
from the hip, which was fatal to a woodcock, 
forced me to own that there was a deep truth 
in the ingenious assertion so constantly repeated 
in newspaper articles, that private combat is a 
‘cowardly practice.’ 

But I had my turn of being placed en with 
the entrancing Ada, The fine old hall of Winton 
Park was to be our theatre, and it was my — 
province to take the best advantage of the many 
natural facilities of the place ; to arrange about the 
scenery ; to find out what were the proper dresses 
for the plays we were to perform, &c.; and Ada 
Dart being the only person whose counsel was of 
real service in a case of difficulty, I was perpetually 
obliged to appeal to her. intoxicating 
were those conferences, which, I confess, I pro- 
longed needlessly ; indeed, I used sometimes to 
get up a vexatious opposition to her wishes, in order 
to give our discussion a matrimonial flavour. 
Heigh-ho! 

e plays selected were The Belle of Penzance, 
followed by the farce of Eyes and Nose; and the 
distribution of parts was a work for Job or Solomon, 
most of the company at first declaring their utter 
inability take and com- 
ing roun u to demandi e princi 
doubtful whether it would be possible to cast the 
mildest and lightest of pieces in the British réper- 
toire ; but at the end of a fortnight, if Othello could 
have been rewritten with three Moors, four Desde- 
monas, and two Iagos, our little company ‘had 
stomach for them all? When we came to actual 
trial, however, the powers of each performer got to 
be estimated by the others at somewhere about 
their right value, and we settled into our places 
accordingly. 

I was cast for Fortescue, which was too prominent 
a part for my taste ; for besides that, on principle, I 
very much prefer that other people should amuse 
me to reversing that p ing, I hated having 
so much to learn by heart. 

That was another odd effect—we all seemed to 
have gone back to school. At every turn in the 
house or grounds, you would come upon a young 
lady or gentleman, with knitted brows, and eyes 
fixed on either earth or sky, muttering. ‘I say, 
Chevers, i hear me my part, like a good fellow,’ 
Captain Seymour would say. Then a young lady 
would make a similar request, and put her hands 
behind her back while repeating her task, from sheer 
force of association. Two to one, if, when playing 
at billiards, the striker, after using the long rest, 
said: ‘Just give me my cue, please,’ some one 
exclaimed : fark, they come!’ or, ‘But more of 
this anon ;’ or, ‘We will speak further upon the 

ter.’ 

In a little time, matters began to run smoothly, 
and we had our first rehearsal. By recalling to 


mind the different actors I had seen in my part, 
and endeavouring to imitate them, I succeed 
better than I had anticipated, and gained consider- 
able applause. ‘But,’ said O'Brian, ‘you must 
shave, you know. The idea of Fortescue with 

ow, my whiskers were ent, silky, 
taken five years of constant care and scientific 
training to bring them to their present state of 
perfection. Any one without experience in the 
matter would hardly credit the amount of time and 
labour, not to mention the mere money, that I had 
expended — them. Little soft brushes, deli- 
cate combs, bottles of a peculiar oil, more delicate 
than is ever used for the head, and called ‘ Bril- 
liantine,’ were appropriated to their service. When 
I visited my haircutter, that artist would deliberate 
for at least five minutes before he could come to 
a definite conclusion upon the important point 
whether he should take the ‘hends’ off. When I 
took my walks abroad at a and the 
breezes fluttered them over my shoulders, scornful 
indeed was the beauty whose eyes did not light 
up with admiration as she passed. Even envious 
men were unable to withhold their tribute of praise. 
‘Chevers, my boy,’ observed Rivers, who has t 
his own fortune, and is looking out for a wife’ 
ty figure is twenty thousand ; but, by gad, if I 
had your face-hair, I1’d make it forty!’ 

You may judge my feelings, then, when it was 
seriously proposed that I should shave. I repu- 
diated the notion with a shuddering earnestness 
which seemed to amuse some of the company, and 
they all set to work to argue me out of my 
objection to the sacrifice. 

‘They will grow again,’ said one Miss Winton. 

‘I am sure Mr Chevers’s face would look better 
without them,’ added the other. 

‘ Yes; there is a particularly fine contour, which 
is completely hidden at present,’ said O'Brian. 

‘How do you know that, Paddy ?’ 

‘Contour or not,’ said I firmly, ‘if you cannot 
put up with a whiskered Fortescue, some one else 
must take the part. And to that resolution I 
stuck in spite of flattery, persuasion, and satire for 
three days. And I got it hot, too, at times. 

First one and then another male visitor was 
tried in my part, and found “eee 

On the fourth morning after breakfast, Ada 
Dart expressed a wish to learn how to play at 
billiards. O'Brian was not in the room, and I 
seized the opportunity of offering my services, 
which were accepted. She had been singularly 
reticent upon the razor question, a circumstance 
which led me to hope that she would not have 
seen the sacrifice expected from me without a 
pang; but now, while I was engaged in the too 

ilous occupation of teaching her how to make a 
bridge, she broached the subject. 

‘Il am so sorry, Mr Chevers,’ said she, ‘that you 
cannot take the part of Fortescue. You must 
change with Mr O’Brian ; that is the only way in 
— we can manage it, and even that will spoil 

e play. 

‘Is it quite n that Fortescue should be 
whiskerless ?’ I asked faintly. 

‘Why, judge for yourself; how would a 

wdered wi Took with—them? The worst of it 
is,” she added, ‘that when I undertook the—the 
part of Maria, it was with the supposition that you 
would be the Fortescue.’ 
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Those who are unacquainted with The Belle of 
Penzance, must be told that Fortescue is the lover 
of Maria, and several half-romping, half-amorous 
scenes are enacted between them: knowing this, if 
they had heard how Ada hesitated, and seen how 
she blushed as she spoke, they would not wonder 
that my breath came short, and a singing arose in 
my ears. My left hand closed upon the fingers 
which were forming that bridge; my right arm 
stole round her form; I felt intoxicated by the 
magnetic halo which floated about her hair. 

‘Take care !’ she said ; ‘I cannot make my stroke 
if you come so close. Y 

knew there a such a thing as caning away 
a race by making the running too early. 

* Hit sane nate b-b-b-ball in the exact centre, 
and seiber high,’ I stammered, ‘and you—you 
would not like O’Bri— that is, any other fellow 
to to—to take that part, in fact.’ 

‘I declare I won’t answer you!’ she cried. ‘Of 
course, I know you, and never saw most of the 
others before, and such things make all the differ- 
ence, you know. To be kissed, even in make- 
believe, by a man one has seen for the first time a 
week before, makes one feel nervous ; but there!’ 
Ecstasy! she classed O'Brian with the men ‘she 
had only known for a week!’ Then she had not 
noticed him at all those parties. 

And she had noticed and remembered me. 

‘Oh, that you knew me still better! Oh, that it 
was not make-believe! Let us rehearse our parts.’ 

‘Where is the use,’ she murmured, ‘if you will 
not make a small sacrifice?? And she looked so 
deliciously shy and conscious, that I cried in 
rapture: ‘I’ll do it!’ 

‘What! with these ?’ and she laid a finger 
= beautiful than Aurora’s on one of my whiskers. 

‘ es,’ 

‘You must give me one as a memento. Get up; 
there’s some one coming !’ 

It was Miss Winton and Captain Seymour, who 
came just in time to prevent a formal offer. I 
went off to my bedroom, locked the door, opened 
my dressing-case, took out scissors and razor, and 
the dreadfal task. 

nfatuated, mad that I was, I inserted the ex- 
panded points of the fatal shears, gave a convulsive 
clip, and in half a minute the carefully tended 
growth of years fell to the dressing-table. I can- 

quickly as was ible, I cut off the companion 
whisker, and then God my cheeks clean. ite 

On my way down-stairs, I met Sir Thomas, who 
stopped, stared, and asked my name. He did not 
recognise me. Young Winton, who was always 
late, was breakfasting when I entered the morning- 
room. He dropped a cup of hot coffee over his 
knees, and nearly choked. 

a | him in his misery, I encountered a 
youne- y visitor, who crammed her pocket-hand- 

erchief into her mouth, and fled. 

But it would be tedious to recount the effect I 
peas upon each individual member of the 

ousehold. All, even the faithless Ada, laughed 
at my appearance, except O'Brian, who looked upon 
my transformation from a purely dramatic point of 
view. Others were divided as to whether I most 
resembled a plucked fowl or a recently shorn sheep, 
but the veritable amateur said: ‘Sure he will make 
an elegant Fortescue, and stuck to that view of the 
question. 

The company soon got used to the alteration, 


and the dramatic business now went as smoothly 
as a hand passed over my cheeks. I had the 
intoxicating privilege, the tantalising element in 
which was tempered by hope, of making second- 
hand love to Ada in daily rehearsals, till at last 
theaday of positive performance arrived. 

We all foe our parts, but whether we acted 
them well or not, it is difficult to judge; our audi- 
ence was bound in common politeness to be pleased, 
and the flattering applause and profuse congratu- 
lations we received cannot be counted for much, 
At anyrate, everybody seemed delighted, and the 
whole affair was voted a success. 

When a féte which has cost some time, thought, 
and labour in the preparation, is over, a heavy 
weariness and depression is apt to weigh upon the 
principal actors, and this, I believe, was the case 
with the majority of the company assembled at 
Winton Hall. 

But I felt nothing of this. What were private 
theatricals or balls, past or future, tome? Means 
to an end, one end—Ada. How could my mind 
be cloudy if she smiled upon me? How feel 
depressed when such hopes elevated me ? 

the morning following the performance, I 
awoke early with a firm determination to turn 
mimic courtship into earnest, and force a plain yes 
or no from her that very day. To lie in with 
such a prickle in the pillow was quite impossible, so 
I got up, dressed, and went for a walk. On passing 
through the garden on my way back to breakfast, 
became aware that some one else was also in high 
spirits, for a well-known voice behind the shrub- 
bery was singing The Pigs in the Morning; and 
on turning the corner of a path which brought 
me into a little open dell sacred to rhododendrons, 
I came upon O'Brian, with his hat stuck on the 
back of his head, executing a pas seul to a vocal 
accompaniment. 

‘Ah!’ he cried on seeing me, ‘sure you have 
caught me making a fool of myself. - But it is a 
good thing my mother’s only son has done for me 
this fine morning. Congratulate me, my boy !’ 

said I, feeling a little sickly ‘What 
on 

‘Iam going to be married to the prettiest little 
angel that ever wore boots and had a nice little sum 
all at her own disposition into the bargain. Whoop!’ 

It was too true; he had stolen a march upon 
me. I left Winton two hours afterwards. 

Thank you; yes, my whiskers are ually 
recovering, and I expect to be able to walk out by 
daylight in another month or so. At present, 
they are in the blacking-brush stage. 


NATURE KNOWS NO LOSS. 


Tue flying leaf with golden colours stained, 

The solitary robin on the lawn, 

The clovered stubble wet with dews at dawn, 
Remind the world what victories Time hath gained. 
But this will mend ; the invading tread of Spring 

On silver-sparkling frosts shall make them yield, 

Till legioned flowers cover Earth’s green field, 
And up from waving corn the larks and linnets wing. 
Only to us the same great Seasons come, 

And wear, a sweet, but still another smile ; 

A thing is lost they carried from our isle ; 

And many eyes are dim, and many voices dumb. 
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